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MAY WE ou YOU ON THAT? 


DED 


We come now to the half-way 
point of the Twentieth Century. 
These past 50 yrs represent, in 
many respects, the most amazing 
period in human history. In these 
5 decades we have seen the de- 
velopment of the automobile, the 
airplane, the telephone, motion 
pictures, radio and _ television—to 
note only a few changes. 

These are the gains. Mark them 
_well. They have enriched multi- 
plied millions of lives. No citizen 
of our age would banish any one 
of these achievements from the 
contemporary scene. But this is a 
time to cast acc’ts and balance our 
books; a time to reckon assets and 
liabilities; a time to determine 
our net worth. 

Yes, we have made great gains 
in these 50 yrs. And we have taken 
losses, too. There is less security 
in our world of today. There 
is less confidence in the American 
future; less of self-reliance and 
individual independence. The youth 
who once asked about the chances 
for promotion now wants to be 
assured of the certainty of advance- 
ment. Our people become increas- 
ingly class conscious and seek 
wholesale preferment by edict. 

And so, at this time of stock- 
taking, let us realize that our 
achievements were not made by a 
cuddled and coddled citizenry; that 
we can now advance only by going 
back—batk to principles and pre- 
cepts of reliance and resourceful- 
ness that built America and made 
it enduringly great. 


HERBERT HOOVER, commenting on 
rising Gov’t expenditures: “The 
decimal point leads a restless and 
uneasy life in the Fed’l Gov’. 
Those groups of 3 ciphers, sepa- 
rated by commas, are moving 
steadily to the left.” 1-Q 

Gov THos Dewey, of N Y, ad- 
dressing group of Boy Scouts: “Re- 
member, any boy can become pres, 
unless he’s got a mustache.” 2-Q 

HENRY WALLACE, head of Pro- 
gressive Party: “Communism is a 
religion, and like all religions it 
cannot be contained by force—it 
can be stopped only by a superior 
idea.” 3-Q 

Mrs BtimLty Sunpay, widow of 
famed evangelist: “The only ones 
going to church today are dried- 
up Christians.” 4-Q 

CuHas A LINDBERGH, aviator: “We 
must not let science hypnotize us 
into believing that simply by sit- 
ting in front of desks and drawing 
boards and instruments all day, we 
are contributing to the character 
of man.” 5-Q 

GERSHON AGRON, chief of Israel’s 
dep’t of information in U S: “A 
pressure cooker and not a melting 
pot is needed to assimilate the in- 
flux of immigrants into Israel.” 6-Q 

Pope Prius XII: “The cares and 
sufferings of the times in which 
the divine providence has set our 
life work do not frighten us. We 
love these times, hard as they may 
be, full of dangers and burdened 
by bitterness.” 7-Q 


FRED ALLEN, radio comedian: “Ev- 
erything is for the eye these days. 
Nothing is for the mind. The next 
generation will have eyes as big 
as cantaloupes and no brain at 
all.” 8-Q 

Ros’t P Boyton, chmn of bd, 
N Y Stock Exchange, commenting 
on N Y’s bathless Fri to conserve 
water: “Gosh, it’ll be real black 
Fri on the stock mkt.” 9-Q 

Mrs DwIicuTt D EISENHOWER, when 
asked if she would like to be the 
wife of the Pres of the U S: “What 
American woman wouldn’t want 
her husband to be Pres?” 10-Q 

Pau, G Horrman, ECA adminis- 
trator: “Russia wants neither war 
nor peace—she wants chaos.” 11-Q 

Gen CarLtos P ROMULO, pres of 
UN Gen’l Assembly: “The basis 
of internat’l peace and understand- 
ing can be found when we learn 
to respect the dignity of the hu- 
man soul, no matter what its race 
or creed or color.” 12-Q 

Sen Pau. Dovctas, of Ill: “To be 
a liberal one does not have to 
be a wastrel.” 13-Q 












E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—Youth—1 

When Tolstoy was 69 he played 
tennis 2 hrs with one of his 
daughters, then invited a guest to 
race in the pond. An old lady in 
her 80’s takes 3 dancing lessons 
a wk. “I do that for 2 reasons,” 
she says. “Dancing keeps me limb- 
er and it also gives me contact 
with young people.” Old age is 
not a matter of yrs—it is a mat- 
ter of thinking—Curtis Courier, 
hm, Curtis 1000 Inc. 


AGRICULTURE—2 

If you tickle the earth with a 
hoe she laughs with a harvest.— 
DovuGLas JERROLD,* English dram- 
atist. 


APPRECIATION—Lack—3 

A noted editor saw a very fine 
achievement of a friend, and 
planned to write him a note of 
congratulation. After a day or two 
he said to himself, “He will get 
hundreds of notes about it. So I 
shall not bother him with mine.” 
Later he met the friend and told 


him why he failed to send his 
letter of commendation. 
“How many do you think I 


rec’d?” asked the friend. The edi- 
tor guessed many scores. The an- 
swer: “Not one!”—Wa rer L Moore, 
Christian Herald. 








BOOKS—4 ‘ 

To add a library to a house is 
to give that house a soul.—Marcus 
CiIcero,* Roman orator. 


CAUTION—5 

When on the road or in an ar- 
gument, when you are seeing red, 
stop!—BusTeR ROTHMAN, Suwuccess- 
ful Farming. 


CENSUS—6 

Once in every decade Uncle Sam 
comes to his census. — T HARRY 
Tuompson, Sales Mgt. 
CHAUVINISM—7 


This remark was made by a G I 
on board the Queen Mary—one of 
750,000 troops brought across the 
Atlantic in one of the _ great 
“Queen” liners. 

“Say, Limey,” he observed to a 
mbr of the crew. “You English 


. ought to get wise to bldg ships 


like this one of ours!”—WILFRID 
Wesster, Tit-Bits. (London) 


CHILDREN—8 

An authority says no 2 children 
are alike. Especially if one is yours 
and the other isn’t.—Elizabethtown 
(Ky) News. 


CHURCH—9 

As Theo Roosevelt* once ex- 
pressed it: “Church attendance and 
church work of some kind mean 
both the cultivation of the habit 
of feeling some responsibility for 
others and the sense of braced 
moral strength which prevents a 
relaxation of one’s own fiber.” 


CONGRESS—10 

The lobbies spent $10 million— 
the equivalent of $20,000 for each 
legislator—to control the 80th Con- 
gress. In the lst 3 mo’s of the 
8lst Congress, the lobbies spent 
more than $2 million to influence 
legislation. Four lobbies alone—the 
Comm for Constitutional Gov’t, the 
Nat’l Physicians Comm, the Nat'l 
Ass’n of Electric Co’s and Ameri- 
can Medical Ass’n—declared ex- 
penditure totaling $532,000. — New 
Republic. 


Lucy Hrrriz, Editor 


CONVERSATION—11 

Sure sign of winter: The people 
whose summer conversations were 
limited to asking whether it was 
hot enough for me have begun 
asking me if it is cold enough— 
Better Home & Gardens. 


COURAGE—12 

Pres Lincoln made 3 attempts 
before he finally signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation on Jan 1, 
1863.* Twice he picked up the pen 
and put it down again without 
touching it to the paper. He had 
been shaking hands all morning 
and his arm was numb. He did not 
wish his signature to look as if 
he had hesitated in signing so im- 
portant a document. 

When he signed the Proclama- 
tion, on his 3rd attempt, it was 
in firm, steady lines—HaroLtp HEtL- 
FER, Woman. 


DIPLOMACY—13 
Diplomacy is to do and say 
The nastiest thing in the nicest 
way.—Isaac GOLDBERG, Denver Post. 


DISCOURAGEMENT—l4 

The devil once had an auction 
sale of his many weapons, his 
various means of getting people in 
his power. There were pkg’s marked 
“greed” — “dishonesty”—“crime”’— 
“meanness”—and many others. 

Many seekers after power at- 
tended the sale. When it was over 
1 buyer spied a lone pkg left and 
asked if it were for sale. “Oh, no,” 
the devil repl’d, “that is my most 
powerful weapon. You can take all 
but that one.” 

The would-be buyer was curious. 
“What is in the pkg?” 

The devil grinned sardonically, 
“That pkg, my friend, contains ‘dis- 
couragement.’”—Inspection News. 


EDUCATION—15 

The large number of students at- 
tending colleges and univ’s is 
whittling down the mat’l advan- 
tages of being educated and the 
time may come when the college 
graduate may earn less than the 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 
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non-college worker. When ultimate- 
ly % of the adult population con- 
sists of college graduates and % 
of junior college graduates, it will 
not be possible to find openings 
for the college trained youth com- 
mensurate with their training and 
expectations—-SEYMouR E Hargis, 
The Mkt for College Graduates. 
(Harvard Univ Press) 


EXPERIENCE—16 

There is nothing like practical 
experience. A young fellow will 
never become an expert pilot by 
indulging in flights of imagina- 
tion-Springfield Republican. 


They say... | 


! 

| Worry about their own wel- 
| fare . state brought about 2 
| unique insurance sales in Britain 
| recently. Casualty & Surety Jnl 
| reports that a noted London 
| playboy bought a policy to pro- 
tect against “breach of promise” 
suits. And a Liverpool bride- 
groom, perhaps with last mo- 
ment misgivings, insured him- 
self against the risk of having 
to support his mother-in-law! 
. .. Comes the end of an equine 
era: Horse Ass’n of America has 
voted to disband. Organized in 
20 to “aid and encourage 
breeding, raising and use of 
equine stocks,” the mechanized 
age moved in, taking its toll. An 
early yr count revealed about 8 
million horses and mules in 
U S. In ’30, 19 million 
Berlin School Parliament, com- 
posed of young people, voted 
against Christmas toys for Ger- 
man kiddies which would have 
military or war-like significance. 








FAMILY—17 

The best place to look for the 
family circle is around a square 
meal—Wall St Jnl. 


GOV’T—18 

History shows that the greatest 
threat to mankind’s freedom has 
been gov’t. It has always been 
man’s most dangerous foe. People 
do not usually lose their freedom 
to a for’gn aggressor but to their 
own gov’t.—Money. 


HONESTY—19 

Staggered by a $1.4 million 6-mo 
inventory loss, a big drug chain 
used lie detectors to check the 
honesty of a cross-section of its 
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1,400 employes, found that 75% 
had filched up to $100 in cash and 
merchandise. A midwest bank, al- 
so resorting to lie detectors, was 
startled to find 85% of its em- 
ployes were tapping the till— 
Forbes. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—20 

The influences that really make 
and mar human happiness are 
beyond the reach of the law. The 
law can keep neighbors from tres- 
passing, but it cannot put neigh- 
borly courtesy and good will into 


their relations. — WALTER RAUSCH- 
ENBUSCH, World Affairs Interpreter. 
HUMOR—21 


Excellent authority tells us that 
the right laughter is medicine to 
weary bones — Cart SANDBURG,* 
American poet. 


INGENUITY—22 

Ingenuity is the product of a 
restless mind, impatient of ob- 
stacles and restraints and impos- 
sibilities—Mgt Briefs, hm, Rogers 
& Slade. 


JUSTICE—23 

A Chinese thus describes a trial 
in the English law courts: “One 
man is quite silent, another talks 
all the time, and 12 men condemn 
the man who has not said a word.” 
—Conveyor, hm, Zinc Corp’n & 
New Broken Hill Consolidated. 
(Australia) 


LABOR—Women—24 

Married women in the U S now 
outnumber single women with pay- 
ing jobs—Woman. 


LIBERALISM—25 

The N Y Herald-Tribune queried 
its readers for a definition of the 
term liberal. Among the many sug- 
gestions was this one: “A liberal 
is a man who is constantly and si- 
multaneously being kicked in the 
teeth by the Commies and in the 
pants by the Nat’l Ass’n of Mfr’s.” 
—Word Study, hm, G & C Merri- 
am Co. 


MARRIAGE—26 

No sooner does a man marry 
than he finds himself with a critic 
at his elbow. Very few men realize 
how short they fall of perfection 
until they possess a wife—Joan 
KENNEDY, English Digest. (London) 


MODERN AGE—27 
In my childhood we always had 
to wait for the bread to cool; now 





we remove it from the freezer and 
wait until it thaws out—Marce- 
LENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 





Fossil remains ptove that the 
camel. originated, millions of yrs 
ago, in what is now Ariz. For a 
brief period camels came back 
home. It’s quite a story. 

One hunded yrs ago this mo, Lt 
Epw FITZGERALD BEALE, of the U S 
Army, while surveying Death Val- 
ley, got the idea that camels could 
be of great service, and suggested 
importation of a herd. JEFFERSON 
Davis, Sec’y of War, visioned thou- 
sands of soldiers astride camels, 
chasing hostile Indians in desert 
country. Finally, an apathetic Con- 
gress appropriated $30,000 for ex- 
periment. On May 14, 1856, 39 
camels and 5 native drivers landed 
at Indianola, Tex. A 2nd cargo of 
41 arrived some mo’s later. 

Camels, with the digestion of an 
ostrich, the patience of an ele- 
phant, met all expectations. Each 
did the work of 2 horses. Lt BEaLe 
testified that he’d “rather manage 
20 camels than 5 mules.” But old 
army men generally disliked the 
docile beasts. Nevertheless, J B 
FLOYD, successor to Davis, recom- 
mended further importation of 
1,000 camels. 

Then came civil war. When JErr- 
ERSON Davis headed the Confed- 
eracy, union men would have noth- 
ing more to do with his pet proj- 
ect. Camels were neglected, abused; 
finally turned loose in the desert. 
For yrs, small groups showed up 
here and there to stampede cattle, 
who fear the camel and detest its 
odor. In 1900 an old bull camel, the 
“Red Ghost,” shot by a ranchman, 
carried the skeletal fragments of 
a rider, lashed Indian-fashion to 
his back. A yr later, a Southern 
Pacific train killed another camel 
in the Ariz desert. The last report 
of camels in America appeared in 
the Rhyolite (Nev) Jnl in '07, 
when a prospector told of seeing 2 
“life-size” camels in the distance. 
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Another Grain of Sand... 


As the Old Yr draws to its close, 
we sought the yr-end page in one 
of the favorites from our shelf of 
modern classics—Almanac for Mod- 
erns, (Putnam). DONALD CULROSS 
PEATTIE, eminent American poet 
scientist, muses thus in his Dec 
31st entry: 

Each little yr that passes is 1 
more grain of sand slipped thru 
the narrows of the hr glass of our 
universe ... 

What did mankind do with the 
sand grain that is even now fall- 
ing? He discovered new stars, and 
one more chemical element, the 
last with a chair reserved for it 
at the Round Table of the ele- 
ments. He averted another great 
war—at least momentarily. He dis- 
covered several methods of destroy- 
ing his brothers with the utmost 
cruelty. He re-established in some 
countries tyranny, torture and re- 
ligious intolerance; in others he 
toiled on, unencouraged but not 
discouraged, with the age-old prob- 
lems like poverty, disease, prosti- 
tution and crime. 

The best that we can say is that 
some of humanity shouldered the 
old loads; some hindered, hung 
back, even attacked the burden 
bearers. Most of us did nothing, 
neglected to raise a cheer for the 
struggling, passively permitted the 
wolves to go on devouring their 
hideous banquet of men and wom- 
en, wolves of war and greed, vice 
ai.d drugs. 

Biologically considered, man is 
the sole being who has its destiny 
in its hands. And few of his 
species feel any sense of racial 
responsibility higher than the 
primitive one of begetting children. 
Yet now and then, as the yrs pass, 
comes a Noguchi, Pasteur, Bee- 
thoven, Lincoln, Asoka, Marcus 
Aurelius or Plato. They are hu- 
manity as it might be. 


NEW YR—28 ° 
The special insecurity in which 
we now live in an age in which 
1 civilization is dying and another 
is powerless to be born is typical 
of the insecurity in which the chil- 
dren of men have always lived. 
Each New Yr* is an adventure in- 
to which we must, as did Abraham 
of old, go out, not knowing whith- 
er we go. — REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 
American theologian, Missions. 


ORGANIZATION—29 

This sign hangs in the dressing 
room of the St Louis Cardinals: 
“Organization is the art of get- 
ting men to respond like thorough- 
breds. When you call on a 
thoroughbred he gives you all the 
speed, heart and sinew in him. 
When you call on a jackass, he 
kicks.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


ORIGIN: “Davenport”—30 


An upholsterer named Davenport 


made such beautiful overstuffed 
couches that folks began to speak 
of all such couches as “Davenports” 
—hence our present day term.— 
Kroehler News, hm, Kroehler Mfr’g 
Company. 


PATRIOTISM—31 

Patriotism is easy to understand 
in America. It means looking out 
for yourself by looking out for your 
country.—CALVIN COOLIDGE,* former 
Pres of U S. 


PEACE—32 

You can do 5 things, at least, 
(to promote peace): 

You can realize that peace be- 
gins as a personal affair within 
the individual. 

You can remember that you are 
mot responsible for the acts and 
attitudes of others, but only for 
your own acts and attitudes in the 
areas in which you live and have 
influence. 

You must realize that peace has 
its price as well as war. 

You can hold fast to the faith 
that peace is possible. 

You can support and strengthen 
the greatest of all peace societies— 
the Church. — ADELAIDE T CasE, 
Peace Is Possible. (New Era Press) 


PERSEVERENCE—33 

Start where you are with what 
you have; make something of it; 
never be satisfied—Gero WasHING- 
TON CaRVER,* Negro scientist and 
educator. 


POLITICS—34 
A politician is like a dramatic 


‘critic. He cannot begin to function 


until someone creates a show for 
him to pass judgment on.—MAL- 
cOLM W Brncay, Bell Syndicate. 


POPULATION—35 

Today there are approx 2,300,000,- 
000 human beings on the earth, 
1,500,000,000 of whom are under- 
nourished. Accentuating this state 
of worldwide undernourishment is 
the fact that there are about. 25 
million unnecessary or premature 
deaths, resulting largely from lack 
of food and sanitation, each yr.— 
Guy Irvinc Burcu, “Conservation 
and Population,” American For- 
ests, 11-’49. 


PRODUCTION—Costs—36 
Engineers have determined that 
20 to 50% or even more of the 
total cost of the production of 
many items lies in the expense of 
moving the work about the plant.— 
Central Mfr’g District Mag. 


PROGRESS—37 
Change itself is the only un- 
changeable law of progress —Trade- 


Aid Bulletin, hm, Providence. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


PROPAGANDA—38 

Propaganda will become as im- 
portant to diplomacy as the inven- 
tion of gunpowder was to military 
science—GEO V ALLEN, new U S 
ambassador to Yugoslavia. 


RESOLUTIONS—39 

Resolved, never to do anything 
which I should be afraid to do 
if it were the last yr of my life— 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


“ ” 


He who every day makes a fresh 
resolve is like one who, arriving 
at the edge of the ditch he is to 
leap, forever stops and returns for 
a fresh run.—WM JAMEs. 


RUSSIA—40 

My son, Capt Geo Fischer, was 
stationed at our shuttle bombing 
base at Poltava, in the Ukraine, 
during the war. He tried to explain 
to Soviet officers the purpose of 
the balloting conducted thruout 
our forces during the Presidential 
election of °44. “I don’t under- 
stand,” said a Red Army lt. “You 
mean that Roosevelt is a Demo- 
crat, and he has been Pres for 
several yrs, and there are still 
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Republicans in the American Ar- 
my?”—LovuiIs FiscHer, Great Chal- 
lenge. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 


SERVICE—41 

I have often seen gentlemen who 
work for the good of mankind in 
gen’l, but who would not help 1 
individual person. — Prince DE 
Licne, Echo, Paris. (QUOTE trans- 
lation) 


SOCIALISM—42 

In a socialist country, nobody 
ever comes into his own, only into 
somebody ele’s. — Dallas (Tex) 
Morning News. 


SPEECH—Speaking—43 

Note to many after-dinner speak- 
ers: You can’t clear your mind by 
clearing your’ throat.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


SUCCESS—44 

Scandal and failure make news. 
Success makes history.—Pipefuls, 
hm, State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company. 


The New Yr 
A flower unblown; a book un- 
read; 
A tree with fruit unharvested; 
A path untrod; a house whose 


rooms 

Lack yet the heart’s divine per- 
fumes; 

A landscape whose wide border 
lies 

In silent shade beneath the 
skies; 

A wondrous fountain yet un- 
sealed ; 

A casket with its gifts con- 
cealed— 

This is the Yr that for you 
waits 

Beyond tomorrow’s mystic 
gates. 


—HorATIO NELSON POWERS, in 
1,000 Beautiful Things (Con- 


solidated), compiled by Mar- 
JORIE BARROWS. 45 
THOUGHT—46 


If America is to be run by the 
people, it is the people who must 
think. And we do not need to put 
on sackcloth and ashes to think. 
Nor should our minds work like 
a sundial which records only sun- 
shine. Our thinking must square 
against some lessons of history, 
some principles of gov’t and mor- 
als, if we would preserve the rights 
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and dignity of men to which this 
nation is dedicated.—HERBERT Hoov- 
Er, former pres, Think. 


TIME—47 

Time has no divisions to mark 
its passage, there is never a thund- 
erstorm or blare of trumpets to 
announce the beginning of a new 
mo or yr. Even when a new cen- 
tury begins it is only we mortals 
who ring bells and fire off pistols. 
—TuHOos Mann, Magic Mountain. 
(Knopf) 


TRUTH—vs Fiction—48 

In grave matters, truth is essen- 
tial. But in life’s inconsequential 
trappings, a little fabrication, like 
lipstick, improves the outline!— 
JUSTIN HAMMOND, Independent. 
(Corona, Calif) 


UNITED NATIONS—49 

On the 4th anniv of the birth 
of the UN last Oct 24, a letter 
came to Trygve Lie from children 
in a Brooklyn elementary school. 
It read: “Dear UN: We are help- 
ing you by being clean, kind and 
smart. We are 7 yrs old.” Every 
one around the UN liked that 
help. It was as promising as it was 
significant—Kansas City Star. 


VALUES—50 

No social system will bring us 
happiness, health, and prosperity 
unless it is inspired by something 
greater than materialism.—CLEMENT 
R ATTLEE,* British Prime Minister. 


VANITY—51 

A Ist grade teacher recently 
took her class to a Milwaukee 
dairy where a guide showed the 
children thru the entire plant, 
pointing out all of the steps in 
preparing milk for bottling. 

When the youngsters got back to 
the starting point the guide asked 
if anyone had any questions to 
ask. One little girl raised her hand. 

“Did you notice,” she asked, 
“that I’ve got on my new snow- 
suit?”—Milwaukee Jnl. 


WAR—Cost—52 

Give me the money that has 
been spent in war and I will 
clothe every man, woman, and 
child in an attire of which kings 
and queens will be proud. I will 
build a schoolhouse in every valley 
over the whole earth. I will crown 
every hillside with a place of wor- 
ship consecrated to peace.”—CHas 
Sumner,* American statesman. 


WORK—53 

Somerset Maugham says that 3 
hrs of writing a day is enough. 
He points out that Darwin never 
worked more than 3 hrs a day and 
revolutionized the whole theory of 
evolution.—LEsTER LEBER, “One Ad- 
man’s Opinion,” Tide, 12-9-"49. 





January 1-8—Universal Wk of Prayer 


January 1 
1484—b Huldreich Zwingli, Swiss re- 
former 
1735—b Paul Revere, American patriot 
1745—b Anthony Wayne, American 


Revolutionary gen’l 
1752—b Betsy Ross, 
maker 
1819—b A H Clough, English poet 
1863—*Lincoln signed final Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation 
1895—b J Edgar Hoover, 
criminologist 
1901—Australian Commonwealth formed 
1948—d Sir Malcolm Campbell, English 
speed king 
1950—*New Yr’s Day 


January 2 
178&—Ga ratified Constitution 


American  flag- 


American 


1865—b Wm Lyon Phelps, American 
educator 

1915—*d Carl Goldmark, Hungarian 
composer 

January 3 

BC 106—*b Marcus Cicero, Roman ora- 


tor, statesman 
1793—b Lucretia Mott, American re- 
former ° 
ss aaa Jerrold, English dram- 
s 


a 
1840—b Father Damien, Belgian mis- 
sionary to Hawaiian leper colony 
1883—*b Clement Attlee, British Prime 
Minister 
1884—b E Stanley Jones, 
missionary, author 
January 4 
1809—b Louis Braille, 
teacher of blind, 
Braille system 
1877—d Cornelius Vanderbilt, Sr, Amer- 
ican capitalist 
1896—Utah admitted to Union 
1948—Burma gained independence from 
Britain 
January 5 
1779—b 


American 


blind French 
originator of 


Stephen Decatur, American 
naval comdr 
1876—b Konrad Adenauer, 

chancellor 
1933—*d Calvin Coolidge, 30th U 8S pres 
1943—*d Geo Washington Carver, Amer- 
ican scientist, educator 
January 6 
1412—b Joan of Arc, French patriot 
1811—*b Chas Sumner, American states- 


W German 


man 
1878—*b Carl Sandburg, American poet 
1901—d_ Philip D Armour, American 
merchant, philanthropist 
1912—N Mex admitted to Union 
1919—*d Theo Roosevelt, 26th U 8S Pres 
1943—d A Lawrence Lowell, American 
educator 
1944—d Ida Tarbell, 
January 7 
ne Israel Putnam, American sol- 
ier 
1789—1st American election 
1800—b Millard Fillmore, 13th U S Pres 
*Indicates relevant mat’l in current 
issue. See items thus marked. 


American author 
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Having looked in vain for a cer- 
tain kind of notebook in the big 
stores of Hong Kong, an English- 
woman came upon a tiny, grimy 
stationer’s shop. Entering she asked 
the Chinese proprietor: “Have got 
notebook. All little hole along top- 
side.” 

The reply was: “I have several 
notebooks, madam, of different 
sizes, with perforated pages.”—All 
Veterans News. a 


“ ” 


Duck Hunter: Man who peeks 
behind blinds——Animator, hm, 
Alexander Film Co. 


“ ” 


The Mayor O’Dwyer-Sloan Simp- 
son idyll recalls the time a report- 
er asked Mayor Jimmy Walker if 
he would wed Betty Compton. His 
Honor refused comment and or- 
dered the reporter to leave . . 
“You can’t fool me,” was the re- 
porter’s parting ‘shot. “Your bright 
eyes are a sign of love!” 

“And black eyes,” yelled the 
mayor,” are a sign of curiosity!”— 
WALTER WINCHELL, King Features 
Syndicate. b 

Two mbrs of a Boston firm 
got married a couple of wks ago. 
Their friends and office associates 
attached the usual tin cans and 
old shoes to the rear of the car 
in which they were to set off on 
their honeymoon, and a sign read- 
ing, “Recently United in Matri- 
mony.”—New Yorker. c 


“ ” 


The greatest of all devalua- 
tions—a woman’s estimate of 
her own age.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


“ ” 


Last wk Wm Benton, formier ass’t 
Sec’y of State, took his family to 
a UN session at Lake Success. 
They attended a comm meeting 
where Benton’s young son, John, 
slipped into a chair behind Vladi- 
mir Koretsky, the Soviet delegate. 
“Are you frightened?” the Russian 
asked the youngster, who said “No.” 

“And do you know the alpha- 
bet?” Koretsky cont’d. 

John Benton said “Yes.” 

“Then if you know the alphabet 


GOOD STORIES§ 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
IRVING HOFFMAN 
Columnist 
I heard the other day about 
a@ man in the book publishing 
business in N Y who has been 
so busy for 6 mo’s that he can 
only look at his television set 
between 5 and 6 p m daily. 
The rest of the time he 
scratches to keep his firm 
afloat. Recently, at a dinner, 
his table companion asked him 
what he had to say about 
European politics. “I can’t say 
anything,” he repl’d. “All I 
know is that things are pretty 
bad out West and we've got 
to do something about the 

Indians.” 


and are not frightened,” said the 
Soviet delegate, “you are qualified 
to be a UN delegate.”—Lronarp 
Lyons, McNaught Syndicate. _ d 
The, egotist you invite over 
for the evening soon proves 
that the night has a thousand 
I’s—Journeyman Barber. 
“ ” 


“Grandmother,” ing’d the teen- 
age girl, “when were you and 
Grandfather positively sure you 
loved each other?” 

“Well,” sighed the dear lady, 
“I guess it was about 6 yrs after 
we were married when John sold 
a team of horses to buy me a fur 
coat for Christmas.” — Christian 
Science Monitor. e 

Some girls become dietitians; 
others dye and become titians. 

—Try Square, hm, Vonnegut 

Hardware Co 

A Moroccan immigrant, newly 
arrived in Israel, who could neith- 
er read nor write, had to make a 
signed statement at a gov't office. 
In place of his signature, he was 
asked to press his thumb on the 
document. But the Moroccan Jew, 
instead of using his thumb, used 
his index finger. Asked why he 


did this, he repl’d, “All the Jews in 
Israel are changing their names, 
why shouldn’t I?”—American He- 
brew. f 

_ People will gamble on any- 
thing. Now they're beginning 
to save money, on the chance 
that it may again be valuable 
some day—O.LIn MILER, At- 
lanta Jnl. 

A current gag has it that the 
editor of Quick wired a famous 
author in Hollywood, offering him 
$5,000 for a searching expose of 
the entire motion-picture set-up. 
The writer accepted the assign- 
ment. “Fine! Go to it!” enthused 
the editor, “but please remember 
to confine your article to 15 words.” 
—BENNETT CERF, Sat Review of 
Literature. 4 


“ ” 

A hostess at a party once intro- 
duced Carl Goldmark* to a society 
matron. “Mr Goldmark,” she said, 
“is the composer of the Queen of 
Sheba.” 

“Oh, indeed!” the lady repl’d. “Is 
that a very good situation?”— 
Nicotas Stonrmsky, Etude. h 

You don’t get ulcers from 
what you eat. You get them 
from what’s eating you.—Jack 

H Lowe, Sidney (Neb) Tele- 

graph. 

In the course of a hot-tempered 
telephone conversation with a high- 
powered movie producer, a harried 
screen writer was moved to re- 
mark: “Take it easy, will you? If 
you're not careful you will get 
ulcers.” 

' To which the producer snarled 
back: “I don’t get ulcers. I give 
them.”—This Wk. i 

Two charming actresses, Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Lilli Palmer, 
went to call on Mr Bernard Shaw. 
They were chatty and witty for 
the best part of an hr, believing 
they were giving the old gentle- 
man the time of his life. Then one 
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of them murmured deprecatingly: 
“But maybe you'd like us to go?” 
and was more than a little taken 
back when Shaw ans’d, “I am al- 
ways glad when people go.”—BrEr- 
NARDINE KIELTY, Book-of-the-Mo 
Club News. j 

A recent adv in a Canadian pap- 
er worked wonders. It ran: “Mil- 
lionaire, young, good-looking, 
wishes to meet, with a view to 
marriage, a girl like the heroine 
in X’s novel.” 

In less than 24 hrs every copy 
of the novel in the city’s book- 
shops was sold.—Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian. k 

The 2 most critical moments 
in a male’s love life are when 
his voice changes and when 
his choice changes.—Construc- 
tion Digest. 

There were guests in the home 

of 4-yr-old Jane and all the while 
they were there she wore her best 
company manners. But the mo- 
ment the door closed behind them 
she became disobedient. 
' “Why is it, Jane,” asked her 
mother, “that you are so naughty 
now? You were such a lady while 
our guests were here.” 

“Well, mother,” ans’d Jane, “you 
don’t use your company silver all 
of the time.”—Jnl of Education. 1 

Driving in the center of town I 
edged my car past one driven by 
@ woman, who was trying to re- 


To pledge or not to pledge 
That is the question 
Whether it is nobler in a man 


To take the gospel free and let another foot the bill, 
Or to sign a pledge and help to pay the church expenses. 
To give, to pay—aye, there’s the rub—to pay. 


And take the gospel, too, as tho he paid 


And none the wiser be, 


Save the finance committee, who 
Most honorable men—can keep it secret. 
To err is human; human too, to buy at cheapest tate. 


I’m wise; I’ll wait, not work, 


T'll pray, not pay, and let the other foot the bill. 
And so with me the gospel’s free, you see.—First Christian Caller, 


Hamlet—on Church Finances 
(Apologies to Shakespeare) 


verse into a parking space that 
was clearly not big enough. The 
wing of her- car suddenly swung 
out and bumped mine. 

Flushed with exasperation, she 
leaned out of her car window. 
“You could see I was going to do 
something stupid,” she said. “Why 
didn’t you wait to see what it was?” 
—Yorkshire (England) Post. m 

Cynic: One who doesn’t trust 
himself and likes to think that 
he’s no worse than others.— 

Et Cetera, hm, Southwestern 

Investment Co. 

Once on a motor trip in Fla, I 
asked a bellboy in a hotel lobby 
where the ladies’ room was, and he 


repl’d, “What lady?” — KATHARINE 
BrusH, Out of My Mind. (Double- 
day) n 


“ ” 


My niece developed a passion for 
using big words whether she knew 
their meaning or not. One day she 
remarked to her smaller sister, “I 
wish you wouldn’t do that. If you 
only knew how it irrigated me.”— 
Mrs E L Ross, Mag Digest. o 

An old gentleman in Moberly, 
Mo, consulted a doctor about his 
heart. Every time he took a deep 
breath, said the patient, he could 
hear his heart squeak. The doctor 
went over him carefully, but found 
nothing much amiss. But he did 
prescribe a bit of lubricating oil 
for a small pulley on the old gent’s 
suspenders.—Medical Economics. p 
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First Christian Church, Frankfort, Ind. qa | 
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BOOKS: Watch for companion 
book to Who’s Who entitled Who 


Knows—and What. Published by 
A N Marquis Co, book will list ex- 
perts on some 16,000 subjects—ex- 
perts who cannot be traced thru 
existing reference sources. (Adv’s 
Digest) 

FIRE—Prevention: Flameproof 
corrugated paper for display use 
in -industrial fairs, expositions, 
meets state fire codes. Bemiss-Ja- 
son Co, 131 Water St, N Y 5. 
(Modern Industry) 


FOOD: The American hot dog is 
going to sea. Fish-filled version of 
hot dog will be on mkt soon. Tuna 
fish will be basic ingredient. (Bal- 
timore Sun) 


“ ” 


LAUNDRY: 


Thermometer en- 
ables housewife to launder various 
fabrics at their recommended 


temp’s. Encased in a soft rubber 
doughnut, it floats in water with 
wash. Sells for $1 from Cooper 
Oven Thermometer Co, Pequabuck, 
Conn. (Popular Science) 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Compact pho- 
tographic copying device will be 
vastly helpful to scholars who 
must scribble laborious research 
notes. Called Contoura, camera will 
fit in briefcase; can snap contact 
photo of book page even where 
paper curves into binding. Used 
with flashlight batteries or with 
any current, device costs 2¢ a page 
(Natl Parent-Teacher) 

“ ” 


TEXTILES: “Botanyl,” a com- 
bination of wool and nylon, will 
be produced in variety of weights 
and combinations suitable for both 
woven and knitted products. Some 
of fabric, depending on combina- 
tion, will be washable. Fabric com- 
bines features of wool and nylon, 
being extremely lightweight, strong 
and durable. Botany Mills, Inc. 
(Record Stockman) 
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How Much Is $40 Billion? 

In the light of an annual budget, 
of $42 billion, Pipe Dreams, hm, 
Universal ‘Concrete Pipe Co, pub- 
lished the following article which 
appeared in Iron Age Mag in ’38, 
when we were concerned about a 
$40 billion nat’! debt. 

By this time next yr, the nat’l 
debt of the U S will be more than 
$40 billion. Does that mean any- 
thing to you? Probably not, be- 
cause billions are difficult to visua- 
lize for practical people who have 
to earn a living or meet a payroll. 

Let’s try to visualize $40 billion... 

There are 420,000 mi’s of rail- 
road track in the U S. Assuming 
that track ties are at 2 ft centers, 
Uncle Sam has written I O U’s 
sufficient to put $40 on each rail- 
road tie in the U S. Since by 
political legerdemain Uncle Sam’s 
I O U’s automatically become “U 
O Me’s” future Americans will 
have to, figuratively speaking, dig 
up and slap down $40 for each ry 
tie in the U S to take themselves 
out of hock. 


With U S gov’t expenditures 
est’d at $42 billion for the fiscal 
yr °49-’50, the question arises: 
Just how much does $42 billion 
am’t to in understandable terms? 

The Northwestern Nat'l Life 
Ins Co of Minneapolis has com- 
piled the following calculations: 

$42 billion would make 
stack of $10 bills 240 mi’s_ high. 
It is $700 per American worker. 
It is $1,050 per American family. 
Spending $42 billion in a yr 
means spending $80,000 a min 
for 24 hrs a day for 7 days a 
wk for 52 wks.—Milwaukee Jnl. 


If a man were given the job of 
walking the tracks and could pick 
up these I O U’s at the rate of 1 
every 4 sec’s, or $36,000 worth per 
hr, starting at the age of 16 and 
working 40 hrs per wk, he would 
be 599 yrs old by the time he 
picked up the last one. 


According to Biblical history, 
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How much is a billion? 

| If a fund had started to ac- 
| cumulate Jan 1, yr 1 A D, at 
| the rate of $1 a min, it would 
| not have reached the billion 
| mark for over 1900 yrs—or, to 
| be specific, until April 29, ’02— 
Banking. 





Adam was created 5,942 yrs ago. If 
Adam and Eve had been thrifty 
enough to save $6% million per 
yr, starting with the yr of creation, 
and their descendants had followed 
suit, yr after yr up to ’38, the total 
sum, without interest, would now 
be enough to pay the nat’l debt 
of the U S. 


We Feel Obsolete Already 

Tho most of us have entertained 
the idea that we are completely 
civilized, the cynic has long des- 
paired for the species and has 
even advanced the notion that it 
would not be unwise to turn the 
world back over to the animals. 

Scientists, never openly cotton- 
ing to this thesis, and in fact pos- 
ing as Man’s apologists, have gone 
quietly about their business of re- 
placing Man with Machine. It ap- 
pears that Science has wearied of 
human frailties and has decided 
that the solution for the world’s 
ills is mechanization. 

Science was appalled at Man’s 
walking, so now Man rides. Sci- 
ence was disgusted with Man’s eat- 
ing with his hands, so now we 
have silverware. Science was an- 
noyed with the crude way in which 
Man effected self-slaughter, so now 
we have weapons. Science wasn’t 
even content with T N T, so now 
we have the atom bomb... 


Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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Now science has exhausted its 
patience concerning Man’s think- 
ing prowess. The ist step was 
Eniac, the world’s 1st all-electronic 
calculating machine . . . The 2nd 
step was to outmode Eniac with 
Binac. All Binac does is calculate 
12,000 times faster than a human 
being can, and 25% faster than 
that ancient Eniac. Soon we will 
be faced with Univac . This 
little gem, when not handling the 
country’s census taking practically 
single-handed, will compose simple 
melodies and lyrics .. . 

Time will come when the mili- 
tary chief of staff will be some sort 
of rotary machine. The Republi- 
cans and Democrats will oppose 
each other at election time with 
machines .. . When tragedy faces 
John’s Other Wife, she will call 
a machine to solve the problem. 

Terrifying? . . . The brave new 
world is upon us. Eniac to Binac to 
Univac, has for all practical pur- 
poses, double-played us right into 
obsoleteness . . . Now we have no 
assurance that the machine won’t 
in the near future put US to 
work. A grisly prospect indeed.— 
Des Moines Register. 
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